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STUDIES IN BHASA 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR 

Formerly with Archaeological Survey of India 
(Continued from JAOS 40. 248 ff.) 

II. On the versification of the metrical portions of the dramas. 

The following notes are the result of an attempt to study inten- 
sively certain characteristics of the versification of the metrical 
portions of these dramas which seemingly distinguish the latter 
from those of the works of the classical period, and which, more- 
over, appear to suggest points of contact with the epic literature. 
The present investigation deals mainly with the metres and the 
metrical solecisms of Sanskrit passages. The analysis of the 
metres comprises, besides a review of the metres conducted with 
special reference to the preponderance of the Sloka, a tabular con- 
spectus of the metres (arranged in the order of frequency) showing 
the number of occurrences of each according to the dramas in 
which they are found, and secondly, a list showing specifically the 
distribution of the verses in each metre in the seyeral plays. The 
section dealing with the solecisms has a twofold purpose : firstly, 
to ascertain their exact number and nature, and secondly to discuss 
their significance. Other aspects of versification, such as Allit- 
eration, Rhyme, and Figures of Speech, will be considered in a 
separate article dealing with the Alamkaras. 

Analysis of Metres. 
Specifically, the verses 1 in each metre occur in the several plays 
as follows: 

Sloka, Svapna. I. 2, 7, 10, 15; IV. 5, 7-9; V. 6-11; VI. 3, 6, 7, 
9, 11-14, 16-19: Pratijna. I. 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 15-17; II. 5 2 -7, 10, 
11, 13; III. 3, 7-9; IV. 9, 11, 15, 16, 18, 20-22, 24-26: Pafica. 

I. 2, 7, 8, 11, 12, 15, 16, 24, 26, 32, 33, 35, 36, 41, 42, 44, 48-54; 

II. 4, 6, 8, 12-14, 16, 17, 19-21, 23, 25, 28, 34, 36-38, 41, 47-50, 
52, 53, 55-59, 61-69, 71; III. 9, 10, 13, 15, 17-21, 23-26: Avi. 
I. 4; II. 4, 10; IV. 7, 14; V. 3; VI. 3, 6-8, 12-14, 17, 22: Bala. 
I. 3, 11-13, 15-17, 20, 25-27; II. 8, 9, 11, 13-19, 25; III. 7-10, 12, 

1 Prakrit verses are marked with an asterisk (*). 

2 In verse 5 of the second Act of the Pratijna., b is defective. 
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3 Including Indravajra and Upendravajra. Schema: — — ■ , 

4 Schema: — — ■ . — — 

6 Schema: , ~ ~ 

6 Schema: , — ■ 

7 Schema: ) _^^w^^~, _ . 

8 Schema: a and c 12 morce; b and d 15 morse. 
• Schema: — — — — - ■ — H7 amphimacers. 

10 'Abbreviated Dandaka' (24 syllables); its schema: — ■- 

amphimacers. See below. 

11 Schema: — — ; or four consecutive bacchii. 

12 See below, footnote 18. 

13 Undetermined Prakrit metre. Its schema is: 
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(a and c 12 morae; b and d 14 morse). 
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13, 16; IV. 10, 12; V. 14, 16-20: Madhyama. 2, 7, 12-23, 28-31, 
33-40, 42-45, 47, 49, 50: Dutav. 1, 2, 7, 8, 16, 17, 20, 25-27, 29- 
31, 33, 34, 36, 38, 43, 46, 50, 55, 56: Dutagh. 6, 7, 15, 17, 18, 21, 
24-26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 37-40, 42, 44, 48-50: Kama. 2, 7, 12, 25: 
Uru. 33, 37, 41-44, 46, 49, 50, 62, 64, 65: Abhi. I. 3, 8, 12, 15, 
18-21, 23, 24; II. 3, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18-20, 23, 24; III. 5, 6, 8-11, 
13-15, 18, 20, 22, 24-26; IV. 4, 8-11, 14, 16, 19-22; V. 2, 5, 8-10, 
12, 14, 17; VI. 8-10, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25-29, 35: Cam. I. 7, 19, 22, 
24, 25, 27, 28; III. 12, 14-17, 19; IV. 2, 3, 5, 7: Pratima. I. 4, 

6, 9-13, 15-17, 19-21, 23, 24, 26-28, 31; II. 3, 5, 6, 8-12, 15-18, 
20; III. 4-6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24; IV. 3-5, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 19, 26, 28; V. 6, 8, 9, 12-15, 20-22; VI. 5, 9-11, 13-15; VII. 5, 

8, 13, 15. 

Vasantatilaka, Svapna. I. 4, 6, 11; IV. 2; V. 1-3; VI. 2, 4, 5, 
15: Pratijna. I. 4, 6; II. 2, 9; III. 4; IV. 5, 7, 8: Paiica. I. 18, 
29, 34, 37, 39; II. 27, 31, 42; III. 22: Avi. I. 2, 6, 11; II. 1, 2, 

7, 13; III. 1, 7, 8, 10, 12, 15-17, 19; IV. 1, 5, 8, 13, 18, 22; V. 2, 
7; VI. 1, 11, 19: Bala. I. 5, 8, 23; II. 1-4, 6, 7, 10, 21, 22; III. 2, 

5, 14; IV. 6, 8, 11, 13; V. 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 15: Madhyama. 1, 3, 

8, 11, 27, 48: Dutav. 3-5, 11-14, 23, 41, 42, 44, 49, 54: Dutagh. 
1, 5, 11, 14, 23, 35, 45, 52: Kama. 4, 6, 9, 16, 21, 24: Uru. 2, 3, 
7, 9, 11, 12, 19, 22, 31, 32, 36, 40, 54, 59, 60, 66: Abhi. I. 1, 4, 

9, 11; III. 21, 27; IV. 7, 13, 23; V. 4, 7, 13, 16; VI. 1, 7: Cam. 

I. 2, 5, 8*, 9, 11, 18; III. 1, 2, 5, 10, 18; IV. 4: Pratima. I. 7, 8, 
22; II. 2, 4; IV. 1, 2, 16, 22, 24; V. 10, 11; VI. 4, 6, 7, 12; VII. 4, 

6, 7, 9-11. 

Upajdti (including Indravajra and Upendravajra) , Svapna. 
V. 5, 13: Pratijna. I. 5, 12; II. 1; IV. 3: Paiica. I. 1, 10, 13, 
19, 23, 27, 31, 40, 43, 46, 47; II. 9, 11, 30, 60, 70; III. 3, 12, 14: 
Avi. I. 3, 9, 10; II. 8, 9, 12; III. 6, 18; IV. 2, 6, 15-17, 21; V. 1, 
5; VI. 2, 5, 10, 15, 16, 20, 21: Bala. I. 2, 4, 7, 21", 22, 24, 28; 

II. 5, 12, 20, 23, 24; III. 4, 6; IV. 4, 5, 9; V. 2, 7: Madhyama. 

9, 41, 51: Dutav. 9, 18, 19, 22, 28, 52, 53: Dutagh. 2, 9, 10, 16, 
19, 30, 36: Kama. 13,17 1B : Urn. 30, 38, 45, 47, 48, 55: Abhi. 
I. 26; II. 14; III. 3, 19; IV. 6; V. 1, 11; VI. 14, 21, 32: Cam. 

M Pada a of verse 21 of the first Act of the Bala, is a Vamsastha line. 
" Pada b of verse 17 of the Karna. is a Vamsastha line. 
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I. 4, 10* 16 , 12*, 23*; III. 3, 7; IV. 1: Pratima. I. 1, 29; III. 15; 
IV. 9, 13, 25; V. 3-5; VI. 16; VII. 3, 14. 

Sardfilavikridita, Svapna. 1.3,8,12; IV. 1; V. 4, 12: Pratijna. 
I. 8; III. 5, 6; IV. 13, 17: Panca. I. 4, 5, 9, 55; II. 26, 29, 39; 

III. 6, 7: Avi. III. 3, 20; IV. 4, 10, 11: Bala. I. 1; III. 3; 

IV. 1, 7: Madhyama. 26: Dutav. 24, 32: Dutagh. 3, 8, 12, 
22, 27, 34, 41, 51: Kama. 10, 15: Uru. 1, 4, 13-18, 21, 23-25, 
28, 29, 34, 35, 51-53, 58, 63: Abhi. I. 5; II. 4, 6, 10, 22; III. 1; 
IV. 1, 2; V. 6; VI. 3, 16, 19, 30, 31, 34: Cam. I. 6; III. 6, 8, 11, 
13: Pratima. I. 3, 5; II. 2, 19; IV. 23, 27; V. 1, 16; VI. 3. 

Malinl, Pratijna. I. 11, 14; II. 3; IV. 4, 14: Panca. I. 38, 
45; II. 5, 15,45; III. 2,4: Avi. II. 5; III. 2; IV. 9: Bala. 1.9, 
10; III. 11, 15; IV 3; V. 12: Madhyama. 5, 6, 32, 46: Dutav. 
10, 35, 39, 40, 45, 47, 48 : Dutagh. 43, 46 : Kama. 1, 3, 14, 18-20 : 
Um. 6, 20, 26, 27, 39, 56, 57: Abhi. I. 16, 25; II. 8, 9, 21, 26; 
IV. 15; V. 15; VI. 4, 6, 11: Cam. I. 13, 14, 17, 29: Pratima. 

I. 14, 25; III. 9, 21; IV. 10, 21; V. 7; VII. 1, 2, 12. 

Pvsyitagra, Svapna. I. 5; VI. 1: Pratijna. II. 12; IV. 6, 
10: Panca. I. 17, 30; II. 35, 51: Avi. II. 11; III. 4, 9, 11, 13; 
IV. 12, 20; V. 4; VI. 4, 9, 18: Bala. I. 14; V. 9: Madhyama. 
4, 24, 25: Dutav. 6, 37: Abhi. I. 6, 14, 22; II. 2, 5, 11, 17, 25; 
III. 2, 16, 23; IV. 3, 5, 12, 18; V. 3; VI. 2, 12, 13, 17, 24, 33: 
Cam. I. 16, 20: Pratima. II. 21; IV. 18; V. 19; VI. 8. 

Vam&astha, Pratijna. III. 2; IV. 19, 23: Panca. I. 20, 25; 

II. 1, 18, 32, 33, 43, 44; III. 1, 8, 11, 16: Avi. IV. 23: Bala. I. 
18: Madhyama. 10: Dutav. 21: Dutagh. 13, 33: Kama. 
8, 11, 22, 23: Uru. 8: Abhi. I. 2: Cam. I. 3, 15*, 26; III. 4: 
Pratima. III. 13; IV. 20; VI. 1, 2. 

Mini, Svapna. I. 13; IV. 6; VI. 10: Pratijna. I. 13, 18 

II. 14; IV. 12: Panca. I. 22, 28; II. 2, 10, 40, 46: Avi. I. 7 

III. 5: Bala. I. 29: Dutagh. 20: Abhi. I. 13: Cam. III. 9 
Pratima. II. 13; III. 18; V. 17. 



16 Pada a of verse 10 of the first Act of Caru. is defective. Perhaps we 
have to read ij,vbandhaant% instead of anubandhaanti of the text; cf. the 
(Prakritic) loss of the initial of adhi in epic verse and that of apt in the com- 
pound (a)pihita (from api + dha) even in classical Sanskrit. Or better still, 
in view of the position of the caesura, delete the final syllable hi of amhehi and 
read amhe' aqubartdhaanti, amhe being the shorter form of the Instr. Plu.; 
cf. Pischel, Grammatik d. Prakrit-Sprachen, § 415. 
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Sikharinl, Svapna. I. 14, 16: Pratijna. II. 4: Pafica. I. 3, 
14, 21; II. 7, 22, 24: Avi. I. 5; II. 3; III. 14: Uru. 61: Abhi. 
IV. 17: Pratima. II. 14; in. 1, 2, 22; IV. 7. 

Praharsini, Panca. II. 3, 54; III. 5: Avi. I. 8; IV. 3: Bala. 
I. 6; V. 13: Dutagh. 4: Kama. 5: Abhi. I. 7, 10, 17; III. 17: 
Cam. IV. 6: Pratima. I. 30; IV. 6; V. 18. 

Arya, Svapna. I. 1; IV. 3, 4: Pratijna. IV. 1*: Bala. 1.19*; 
III. 1*; V. 4*: Cam. I. 1*, 21: Pratima. I. 2; II. 7. 

Sragdhara, Avi. I. 1, 12; IV 19: Bala. IV. 2: Dutav. 51: 
Abhi. III. 7, 12: Pratima. IV 17. 

Harinl, Svapna. VI. 8: Dutagh. 47: Uru. 5, 10: Pratima. 
I. 18; III. 17; IV 8; V. 2. 

Vaiivadevi, Svapna. I. 9: Pratijna. I. 3; II. 8: Abhi. II. 1; 
VI. 5. — Suvadana, Panca. I. 6: Dutav. 15: Pratima. III. 
7, 11. — Upagiti, Bala. V. 5*. — Dandaka, Avi. V. 6. — 
'Abbreviated' Dandaka 17 , Pratima. III. 3. — Drutavilambita, 
Abhi. III. 4. — Prthvl, Avi. II. 6. — Bhujamgaprayata, Abhi. 
VI. 15. — Vaitaliya 1 *, Pratijna. III. 1*. — ? (Undetermined 
Prakrit metre), Pratijna. IV. 2*. 

The lists given above supplement incidentally the data of the 
metrical collections of Stenzler, edited by Kiihnau, ZDMG 44. 1 ff ., 
with the material placed at our disposal through the discovery of 
this important group of dramas. A comparison of our material 
with that brought together by Stenzler shows that, with the 
exception of what I have called above the 'abbreviated Dandaka' 
of twenty-four syllables and an undetermined Prakrit metre, the 
metres of these dramas are those of the classical poesy. 

In the Hindu works on Sanskrit prosody we come across a 
group of metres which have this characteristic in common that 
they, on analysis, are found to -consist of six light syllables fol- 
lowed by a series of amphimacers. The best known variety is the 

"Seep. 112 below. 

18 Read b as: jndim-upadedufh uvatthi(d)a. The Vaitailya stanza should 
have 14 mora? in a and c, and 16 in b and d; all the padas, moreover, should 
end in an amphimacer followed by an iambus. The first part of c is defective, 
in that it measures only five morse instead of the six, which are necessary. 
Note that the close of all the four padas answers correctly the requirements 
of the definition. 
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Dandaka with its sub-classes, consisting of six light syllables 
followed by seven or more amphimacers 19 . A well-known example 
is Malatlmadhava, V. 23, which is a metre of 54 syllables consisting 
of six light syllables and sixteen amphimacers. Metres of the 
same scheme consisting of less than twenty-seven syllables are 
not unknown and are cited by prosodists under different names. 20 
The shortest of these, formed of twelve syllables (six light syl- 
lables and two amphimacers 21 ), is called Gauri in Pingala's 
Chandassutra. According to the commentator Halayudha, there 
are between the Gauri and the shortest Dandaka (of twenty-seven 
syllables) four other metres formed by the successive addition of 
one amphimacer, each having a special name. Pirigala mentions 
the name of only one of them, namely, the one which contains 
four amphimacers. 22 In the different manuscripts of the text and 
the commentary it is variously called Vanamala, Mahamalika, 
Naraca, etc. ; the names of the other three have not been handed 
down. Now we have in our dramas an instance (Pratima. III. 3: 
patitam iva sirah pituh, etc.) of one of the unnamed metres referred 
to in Halayudha's commentary. It has twenty-four syllables con- 
sisting of six light syllables and six amphimacers. This metre 
differs from the shortest Dandaka in containing only one amphi- 
macer less than the minimum number requisite ; I have accordingly 
called it the 'abbreviated Dandaka'. It may be noted that the 
verse cited above is the only instance hitherto discovered of this 
rare metre. Besides the 'abbreviated Dandaka', our dramas 
include also an example of the fuller form with twenty-seven 
syllables (Avi. V. 6). 

Among the fixed syllabic metres the Vasantatilaka and the 
Upajati (including the Indravajra and Upendravajra) are the 
favorite metres of the author. Out of a total of 1092 verses (San- 
skrit and Prakrit) included in the dramas there are 179 Vasan- 
tatilakas 23 and 121 Upajatis. 24 Among the metres of the San- 
skrit verses, the five metres Bhujamgaprayata, the 24-syllable 
'Dandaka', the 27-syllable Dandaka, Drutavilambita and Prthvl 

" Vide the Dandakas in Stenzler's collections, ZDMO 44. 1 ff. 

20 Pingala 7. 33 ff. (Weber, ISt. vol. 8, pp. 405 ff.) and Pingala 8. 5 (Weber, 
1. c. p. 419), for which references I am indebted to Prof. Franklin Edgerton. 

21 Schema: --. 

22 Pingala 8. 17, and Halayudha (Weber, 1. a). 

23 Including one in Prakrit. 

" Of which three are in Prakrit. 
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occur only once each. Worth noting is perhaps the fact that there 
are no examples of these five metres in the preserved fragments of 
Asvaghosa's dramas 25 ; for it shows at any rate that they did not 
figure very conspicuously in them. 

A metre which deserves special mention is the Suvadana, one 
of the metres which these dramas have in common with the 
Asvaghosa fragments. Our list includes four instances of this 
uncommon metre: two in the Pratima. (III. 7, 11) and one each in 
the Panca. (I. 6) and the Dutav. (verse 15). The Suvadana 26 
(a metre of twenty syllables) differs from the Sragdhara (twenty- 
one syllables) only in its final foot; the first fifteen syllables of 
both have the identical schema; yet there are far fewer instances 
of the Suvadana in Sanskrit literature than of the Sragdhara. 
Until the discovery of the fragments of Asvaghosa's plays there 
was only one solitary example known of its use in a drama; that 
was Mudraraksasa IV. 16, which, by the way, was mistaken by 
Stenzler 27 for Sragdhara. But now we have besides quite a number 
of instances in Asvaghosa's dramas, to which Prof. Luders has 
drawn attention in his remarks on the versification of those plays. 

The Arya, which "must originally have been a Prakrit metre, 
and its varieties, are used very sparingly by our author, though 
they figure so prominently in the Mrcchakatika and the dramas of 
Kalidasa. In our plays there are only eleven Aryas (of which 
five are Prakrit) and one (Prakrit) Upaglti. Compare with this 
Kalidasa's VikramorvasI which has as many as 31 Aryas out of a 
total of 163 verses, and the Malavikagnimitra with 35 Aryas out 
of a total of 96 verses. 

There are in this group of plays thirteen Prakrit verses, of which 
five are Aryas, one Upaglti, three Upajatis, one Vamsastha, a 
(defective) Vaitaliya, and lastly an undetermined Prakrit measure; 
the last may be only a piece of rhythmic prose. The versification 
of the Prakrit verses does not call for any special comment. 

We shall now turn to the consideration of a unique feature 
of the versification of these dramas, namely, the preponderance 
of the Sloka. The analysis of the metres shows that out of 1092 
verses which these dramas contain, 436 are Slokas: in other 
words the Sloka forms nearly forty per cent of the total, which, it 

26 Luders, Bruchstueke Buddhistischer Dramen, Berlin 1911. 

*• Its schema is: — . ~ ~ _ _ _ „ _ ; _ _ . . 

» Kuhnau, ZDMG 44. Iff. 
8 JAOS 41 
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will be admitted, is a remarkably high proportion. Indeed in 
many individual dramas of this group the proportion rises still 
higher: in some it is as high as fifty per cent, and in a few it is 
higher still. In the Svapnavasavadatta there are 26 Slokas out of 
a total of 57 verses; in the Dutaghatotkaca 22 out of 52; in the 
Paficaratra 76 out of 152; and in the one-act play Madhyama- 
vyayoga there are as many as 33 Slokas out of a total of 51 verses. 
Notably the proportion of this metre is very low in the Avima- 
raka, 28 where there are only 15 Slokas out of a total of 97 verses. 
It is well known that works of the epic, Puranic, devotional, 
and Sastric or didactic, order formed the field par excellence of 
the Sloka. The dramatists made use of this unpretentious metre 
rather sparingly; they must have found it too commonplace. The 
later fixed syllabic metres with their sonorous and complicated 
rhythms were more suited to their flamboyant style. The greater 
the number of these in a play the greater the camatkara, the 
greater the skill of the playwright. For this reason, it seems to 
me, the simple Sloka epicus lost ground in the drama, where it 
must once have figured prominently, in favor of the fancy metres. 
The old Tristubh of the vedic and epic literature, however, main- 
tained its popularity even in the classical period. A few figures 
are quoted to show the actual proportion, in different dramas, of 
the Slokas to the total number of verses 29 . BhavabhQti is the 
only dramatist of the classical period who employs the Sloka on 
a large scale in two' out of the three plays attributed to him. Out 
of a total of 385 verses in the Mahaviracarita, 129 are Slokas; 
while in the Uttararamacarita the ratio is 89 : 253; the Sloka 
thus forms about a third of the total number of verses in these 
dramas. This is the highest proportion reached in any one drama 
or a group of dramas by the same author, except the dramas which 
are the subject of these Studies. In the Malatlmadhava the ratio 
drops to 14 : 224. In the plays of KalidSsa the Slokas are few and 
far between. For the Malavikagnimitra the figures are 17:96; 
for Sakuntala 36:230; for the Vikramorvasi 30:163. We may 
further compare the figures for other dramas. In the Ratnavall 



28 In the other non-epic dramas of this group the proportion is not so low; 
in Svapna. it is 26: 57; Fratijfia. 29:67; Cam. 17:55. 

29 The figures have been computed from the data of Stenzler's collections, 
loc. cit. They will be of course different for the different recensions and 
editions. 
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the ratio is 9:85; in the Nagananda 24: 114; in the Mudraraksasa 
22:163; in the Venlsamhara 53:204; in the Prabodhacandrodaya 
36:190; in the Mrcchakatika 85:336: in these dramas the Sloka 
thus forms on an average about 20-25 per cent of the whole. 
These figures make abundantly clear that 
the preference for the Sloka is a feature of 
metrical technique in which our plays differ 
from all dramas of the classical age. 

As to the structure of the Sloka it may be remarked that the 
posterior pada has invariably the diiambic close; sometimes even 
at the sacrifice of grammar as in Pratima. III. 8 : pratimdrh kirh 
na prcchase, where the final is, as a matter of fact, a syllaba anceps. 

The prior pada ends as a rule with the pathya foot — — ; 

occasionally however it ends with one of the vipula forms. Con- 
cerning the vipulas the following particulars will be found to be of 
interest. There is a complete absence of the fourth vipula, and 
comparative rarity of the second; noticeable is also a partiality 
for the first vipula which is used about twice as frequently as the 
third variety. In the third vipula the caesura is without exception 
after the fifth syllable, which usually follows — — ^ — . The 

precedent foot of the first vipula is commonly — or — >— 

and only occasionally — — —■ — , of which latter, as is well 

known, the post-epic style has increasingly fewer cases 30 . 

The analysis given above shows that the Sloka of our dramas is 
of the refined type, not different at all from the classical model. 
The percentage of vipula forms in these Slokas is somewhat 
lower than in the classical epics like the Raghuvamsa, Kumara- 
sambhava, Kiratarjunlya and Sisupalavadha. One reason for the 
low proportion may be the following. In epic and lyric poetry, 
where the Slokas (whenever they form the running metre of a whole 
adhyaya or chapter) follow each other in scores and hundreds, the 
vipula forms crept in inevitably and may even have been intro- 
duced as an agreeable change from the monotonous rhythm of an 
immutable octosyllabic schema. With the limited number of the 
Slokas occurring in a drama it was comparatively easier to pro- 
duce a larger proportion of 'good' Slokas; moreover owing to the 
intervening prose and the sprinkling of fancy metres the need for 
variation was not as keenly felt. 

In connection with this predilection for the Sloka epicus I 

30 Jacobi, Das Ramayai^a, pp. 80 ff.; ISt. vol. 17. 443 f. 
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may draw attention briefly here to certain passages individualised 
by containing shorter or longer runs of Slokas. Here the prose 
is unimportant, while the verses with fancy metres are mostly 
lyrical; the Sloka is in these passages the dynamic element. A 
typical instance is the section of the Madhyamavyayoga from 
verse 12 to verse 45. This passage, containing 34 verses, includes 
as many as 28 Slokas, and only 6 fancy metres. Moreover, it 
will be noticed, the dialogue is carried on in simple unadorned 
Slokas, the contents of which are not at all lyrical but include just 
what is necessary for the progress of the action of the drama. 
The prose cannot be entirely dispensed with, but it makes the 
distinct impression of being secondary in importance. Another 
such passage is Panca. Act II from verse 47 to the end. It 
includes 25 verses of which as many as 21 are Slokas and only four 
fixed syllabic metres. A piece shorter still is Pratima. Act I from 
verse 9 to verse 28, which includes a group of 16 Slokas punctuated 
with 4 fancy metres. These passages rather suggest to my mind 
rudimentary attempts at dramatisation which are not quite eman- 
cipated from the limitations of the epic prototype. 

The following list of set phrases and conventional comparisons 
(the number of which can easily be increased 81 ) borrowed by our 
author directly from the epics illustrates in a striking manner 
how deeply he is indebted to the epic sources for his inspiration. 

(i) acirenaiva kalena, Pratima. IV. ^acirenaiva kalena, MBh. 9. 2. 58; 
26 c; with the variation su- Ram. 5. 26. 23; 6. 61. 20, etc. 

cirenapi kalena, ibid. 26 a 

(ii) kampayann iva medinlm, Panca. kampayann iva medinlm, MBh. 2. 
II. 21 29. 7; 8. 34. 58; 9. 18. 26, etc.; 

Ram. (Gorr.) 6. 37. 101; Ram. 
6. 56. 13; 67. 115; and variations, 
MBh. 3. 78. 3; 9. 30. 60; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 3. 62. 31; Ram. 3. 67. 13. 
Also compare such expressions as 
nadayann iva medinlm, purayann 
iva medinlm, and darayann iva 
medinlm occurring in the epics. 



" Only such passages have been enlisted below as occur in both the epics, 
and occur there very frequently. 

** In this list MBh. refers to the Bombay edition of the Mahabharata; Ram. 
to the Bombay edition of the Ramayana; Gorresio's edition is distinguished 
from the latter by the addition of Gorr. in parentheses. 
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(iii) Saktih kalantakopama, Abhi. 
VI. 8 



(iv) nayami Yamasadanam, Prati- 
ma. V. 22 



(v) prasadam kartum arhasi, Panca. 
11.68 



(vi) madasalalitagami mattamatan- 
galilah, Abhi. II. 9; and, mat- 
tamatangalilah, Abhi. IV. 15 

(vii)- sambhramotphullalocana, Du- 
tav. verse 7; Cam. IV. 3 



(viii) sucirenapi kalena, Pratima. 
IV. 26 a 



saksat kalantakopamah, MBh. 3. 
157. 50; Ram. 6. 88. 2; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 6. 45. 19. Cf. also kalan- 
takayamopamah, MBh. 3.22.31; 
27. 25; 4. 33. 25; Ram. (Gorr.) 
3. 32. 5; 6. 49. 36, etc. 

anayad Yamasadanam, MBh. 6. 54. 
81; 7. 19. 15; Ram. (Gorr.) 3. 34. 
31 ; 75. 28. Compare also yiyasur 
Yamasadanam, MBh. 1. 163. 10; 
Ram. (Gorr.) 6. 57. 23. 

prasadam kartum arhasi, MBh. 9. 
35. 72; Ram. 4. 8. 19; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 2. 110. 7, etc. 

mattamatangagaminam, MBh. 3. 80. 
14; 277. 9; Ram. 2. 3. 28; Ram. 
(Gorr.) 6. 37. 61, etc. 

vismayotphullalocanah, MBh. 1. 136. 
1; 13. 14. 386; Ram. 7. 37. 3, 29; 
Ram. (Gorr.) 4. 63. 10, etc. 

(See above the references under 
no. i.). 



And lastly (ix) with the following phrases from the bharatavtikya 

imam api mahlm krtsnam, in Pratijna., Panca., Avi., and Abhi.; 
mahim ekatapatrankam, in Svapna., Bala., and Dutav.; 
raja bhumim prasastu nah, Pratima..; 

compare the hemistich from the Mahabharata: 

ya imam prthivim krtsnam ekacchatraih prasasti ha. — MBh. 12. 
321. 134. 

In conclusion I shall add a few words on the structure of the 
verses. The style of the author is notably simple and vigorous. 
The lucidity of the verses is due as much to the absence of long 
and complicated compounds as to the arrangement of words and 
phrases chosen with due regard to the position of the caesura; 
almost invariably the caesura falls at the end of a complete word. 
The half -verse is in general independent of the rest of the verse in 
sense; but often it is connected with it syntactically. Inside 
the half-verse the padas are sometimes even euphonically inde- 
pendent; for instance, Bala. II. 4 there is hiatus between a and b 
vigdhya ulkam, a phenomenon common in the epics 33 but rare in the 



» See Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp, 197 f , 
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works of the classical period. On the other hand metre requires 
the sandhi 34 in Pafica. I. 19 (a and b) : mitrdr^y acdryam 35 . With- 
out the sandhi we should have a superfluous syllable in a, and a 
metrically faulty line; ( with the sandhi we have a perfect Upajati 
line. Pratima. IV. 24d, which commences with the enclitic me, 
shows again that c and d are to be treated as a single sentence ; for, 
an accentless word cannot stand at the beginning of a pada any 
more than at the beginning of a sentence. Instances of the sacri- 
fice of grammar are discussed in a separate section. Here it will 
suffice to draw attention to the rhythmic lengthening in anukar^a 
(Pafica. II. 7) and the use of the uncommon parsiyl (with the long 
final) in Svapna. V. 12 and maull in tjru. verse 59 (see PW. s. v.); 
the form parsi}l, it should be added, is not metrically conditioned. 
Similar lengthening of the stem-vowel is to be observed in niyati 
(Pratima. I. 21), in the sense 'destiny', of which only the form with 
the short i is cited in the dictionaries. 36 

Metrical Solecisms (Sanskrit) 

The list of solecisms in the language of these dramas appended 
by Pandit Ganapati Sastri to his edition of the Pratimanataka 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XLII) is a contribution to lit- 
erary history of which the full import appears not to have been 
generally realised. The significant thing is not the fact that 
some solecisms have been found in these dramas. Every Sanskrit 
work, I suppose, if submitted to a rigorous examination by a 
competent critic, will yield at least a few grammatical errors, which 
is not to be wondered at in view of the history of the language 
and the intricacies of its grammar. The interest about the sole- 
cisms in our dramas lies principally in their character and their 
number. I am persuaded that it will not be possible to name a 
reputable author of the classical period whose work or works 
could be shown to contain a proportionate number of gram- 
matical 'mistakes' of the same order as those about to be 
discussed. 

34 Seldom in the Ramayana. 

35 Compare a very similar instance in Malatlmadhava X. 1 (a and b): tise- 
qaramyany ace$(itdni. 

38 To the word with the long final, a different meaning is assigned by 
lexicographers, 
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The first requisite in this connection was to ascertain exactly 
the points in which the language of these dramas differs from the 
literary Sanskrit of the classical period. Admirable as the list 
prepared by the learned Pandit is, it seemed to me that it needed, 
for the purpose in view, revision and rearrangement in certain 
respects. The list of Ganapati Sastri includes, on the one hand, 
certain items which do not strictly belong there; on the other 
hand, it omits certain others which have an important bearing 
on the subject. For instance, the Prakrit examples, to which 
the rules of Panini's grammar cannot be expected to apply, have 
been palpably misplaced. It seemed to me also best to separate 
the solecisms occurring in the verses, of which the form is fixed by 
the metre, from those occurring only in the prose passages, which 
are more liable to be mutilated in the course of transmission. 
Again, certain details in the Pandit's list refer only to metrical 37 
irregularities and have no connection with grammatical sole- 
cisms as such. Lastly, certain positive solecisms, which were 
explained away by the editor in the footnotes of the text editions 
of the various dramas 38 and therefore not considered at all subse- 
quently, had to be added to the list. Through these additions 
and omissions a new list resulted. This list, appended below, 
includes only such metrical forms as offend against the literary 
Sanskrit as represented in the works of the classical age. It may 
be added that the dramas contain a few more irregularities in 
the non-metrical portions, which by their nature are not as cer- 
tain and in their character not as important; they will be dealt 
with later in another connection. 

Few scholars, if any, will be prepared to accept Pandit Gana- 
pati Sastri's chronological scheme in which a date is assigned to 
the author of these dramas prior to the period of Panini, for 
whom the now commonly accepted date is ca. 500 B. C. The 
posteriority of these dramas with reference to the Astadhyayi is, 
I may say, axiomatic. Taking our stand on this assumption we 
have to understand and explain the solecisms as best as we can. 
It has been surmised that when grammar has been sacrificed we 
have in the vast majority of cases to do with metrical necessity; 
obviously the corresponding correct forms would not otherwise 
have been found in other passages where metrical considerations 



" See Pratima. IV. 24; Bala. II. 4; Abhi. VI. 30. 
"See Bala. II. 11, and Svapna. V. 5. 
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do not interfere. What has perhaps been lost sight of is that these 
solecisms are not arbitrary, but that they belong to a well-defined 
class of irregularities, irregularities which are common enough 
in certain branches of Sanskrit literature, but which now, for the 
first time, have been shown to exist in the drama also. 

The category of works in which similar deviations have hitherto 
been met with are of the epic, Puranic and Sastric order. These 
works are known to contain abundant instances of ungrammatical 
and almost promiscuous use of the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada 
forms; examples of irregular feminine participles, absolutiyes and 
a variety of other abnormalities like those met with in our dramas. 
Such violations of (Sanskrit) grammar are particularly common 
in the epics; they have accordingly been regarded as forming 
'epic Sanskrit'. The free use of the 'epic' solecisms in a drama is, 
as already observed, a new factor in our knowledge of the Hindu 
drama, and is particularly worthy of our attention in connection 
with the theory concerning the part that epic recitations have 
apparently played in the evolution of the Hindu drama, at least 
of its epic variety. 39 

It is plain that our dramatist derives his authority for the 
use of the irregular forms from epic usage. Such being the case, 
the question naturally arises whether the author, in exercising this 
licence, went so far as to invent new and spurious forms as occa- 
sion demanded them, or whether he had availed himself merely 
of such solecisms as were sanctioned by epic usage. The corre- 
spondence, if proved, would bring to a sharper focus the aepend- 
ence of our author, upon the epic source. As the following 
analysis will show, the solecisms of our dramas can indeed, with 
but insignificant exceptions, be specifically traced back to the 
epics. Quotations from the epic sources have been added in order 
to facilitate reference and comparison. 

The solecisms have been arranged under the following heads: 
(i) Irregular sandhi; (ii) use of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada, 
and (iii) vice versa; (iv) change of conjugation; (v) irregular 
feminine participle; (vi) irregular absolutive; (vii) simplex for the 
causative; (viii) irregular compounds; (ix) irregular syntactical 
combination; and (x) anomalous formations. 

89 Lfiders, Die Saubhikas. Ein Beitrag zur Geschiohte des indischen Dramas. 
Silzungsberichte d. kdnigl. preuss. Akademie d. Wissenschaften, 1916. 
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List of Solecisms 

Irregular Sandhi 

1. putrah + iti = putreti 

jnayatam kasya putreti. — Bala. Act II. Verse 11. 

Here metri causa the hiatus (between a and i) required by 
Skt. grammar has been effaced. The emendation suggested by 
the editor, putro 'bhut for putreti, is uncalled for. This is a clear 
case of 'epic' sandhi. Instances of the effacement of the hiatus 
effected by the combination of the remaining final a with the 
following vowels are exceedingly common in epic Skt. ; a common 
example is tatovaca ( = tatah+uvaca), quoted by Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar, § 176b; for examples from the Ramayana, see Bohtlingk, 
'Bemerkenswerthes aus Ramajana'. 40 Cf. also no. 2 below. 
It should be noted that this solecism could not be an accidental 
slip; it must be the result of a conscious effort. It is needless to 
add that there are no examples of such a sandhi in the prose of the 
dramas. 

2. Avantyah + adhipateh = Avantyadhipateh 

smaramy Avantyadhipateh sutayah. — Svapna. V. 5. 

Here again we have a conscious effacement of the hiatus between 
a and a. The editor tries to circumvent the assumption of a 
'mistake' by explaining Avantyddhipati as a compound of Avanti+ 
d+adhipati, evidently an unsatisfactory explanation. Instances 
of such effacement are exceedingly common in the epics and the 
earlier texts. See Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, § 177b: Holtz- 
mann 41 cites the instances from the Mahabharata and Bohtlingk 
from the Ramayana 42 , which need not be reproduced here. This 
is the only instance in these dramas of the effacement of similar 
hiatus. 



40 For four books of the Ramayana: Berichle d. phil.-hisl. CI. d. kdni 
stichs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 1887, p. 213. 
41 See Holtzmann, Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata, p. 4. 
** Bohtlingk, op. cit. 
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Use of Atmanepada for Parasmaipada 
3. gamisye 

gamisye vibudhavasam. — Bala. V. 19. 

Metri causa the Attn, form is used in order to save a syllable, 
though, as is well known, in classical Skt. the root gam is used 
exclusively with Parasm. terminations; of course in prose passages 
where metrical considerations do not interfere, the Parasm. is 
regularly used by our author. The Parasm. form (gamisyasi) 
occurs also in Madhyama. verse 47. In his list of Skt. roots Whit- 
ney mqrks gamisyate with E. An epic example is 

Ram. 5. 56. 29: gamisye yatra Vaidehi. 

4. garjase 

kirn garjase bhujagato mama govrsendra. — Bala. III. 14. 

As in the preceding instance the Atm. form is used metri causa; 
here in order to secure a long final. In classical Skt. the root garj, 
when used as root of the first class, takes exclusively Parasm. 
terminations. PW. quotes a number of instances of the use of the 
middle pres. part, from the epics, but not any "of the middle pres. 
ind. Where the pres. part, is used, the middle pres. ind. could be 
used with equal justification, if the necessity arose.- I therefore 
xplain the solecism on the ground of epic usage. 

5. draksyate (Active) 

katham aganitapurvarh draksyate tarn narendrah- — Pratijna. 
I. 11. 

As in the foregoing instance the Atm. is used in order to secure 
a long final; in classical Skt. the future is formed exclusively 
with Parasm. terminations. Epic examples of the Atm. future are 

Ram. 1. 46. 13: bhrataraih draksyase tatah, 

Ibid. 2. 6. 23: Ramaih draksyamahe vayam> 

Nala. 12. 93: drakgyase vigatajvaram. 
Other examples (cited in PW.) are: MBh. 3. 14728; 13. 964; 
Hariv. 10735; and Ram. 2. 83. 8; 3. 42. 49. 

6. prcchase 

strigatam prcchase katham. — Pafica. II. 48. 
pratirnam kirh na prcchase. — Pratima. III. 8. 
In classical Skt. the root pracch is exclusively Parasm.; the 
Atm. termination is used here in order to have a long final. In 
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the first example the length is almost imperative for the sake of 
the compulsory diiambic close of the posterior pada of the sloka; 
in the second it is preferred, notwithstanding the fact that the 
final syllable of the pada is a syllaba anceps. The medium is used 
only for metrical reasons, as seen from Panca. II. 6, which offers 
an example of the Parasm. prcchati. PW. quotes numerous 
instances of the use of the Atm. from the epics, the Bhagavata 
Pur., and Manu. The epic examples are 

MBh. 1. 1451: karmasiddhim aprcchata, 

Ibid. 3. 2583: Damayantlm aprcchata; 

also MBh. 3. 12070; 13. 297. 

7. bhraiyate 

daivapramanyad bhrasyate vardhate va. — Pratijfla. I. 3. 

This is either the third pers. sing, of a root of. the fourth class, 
or a passive form of -the root. The classical usage knows only 
bhrasyati and bhramsate in the active sense, bhramsate could have 
been used without prejudice to the metre. As the form is not 
metrically fixed, it is difficult to say whether the author should be 
held responsible for it; apparently all three mss. of the drama 
agree in containing the same reading bhrasyate. There is abundant 
authority in the epics for the form bhrasyate, whether regarded as 
active or passive. The epic examples are 

MBh. 3. 603: yair naro bhrasyate sriyah, 

Ibid. 3. 1048: bhrasyate slghram aisvaryat; 

Ram. 3. 45. 12: ye tiksnam anuvartante bhrasyante saha tena te, 

Ibid. 6. 75. 36: kirn cic cabhrasyata svarah. 

8. ruhyate 

kale kale chidyate ruhyate ca. — Svapna. VI. 10. 

Here chidyate is passive; but ruhyate ('thrives') should be active. 
The classical Skt. admits only rohati. Now the whole phrase 
chidyate ruhyate ca is parallel to bhrasyate vardhate va, Pratijfla. 
I. 3. It seems to me therefore better to emend the text reading to 
rohate, for which PW. cites Brhatsarhhita 54. 95: rohate sasyam. 
But the pass, ruhyate is quoted with the mark E. against it in 
Whitney's list of Skt. roots and is therefore not absolutely inad- 
missible. Either form {ruhyate or rohate) is repugnant to classical 
usage; and rohati is unsuitable here for metrical reasons. 
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9. sro$yale 

katham apurusavakyarhsrosyate siddhavakyah. — Pratijfia. 1. 11. 

Metri causa for sro$yati. In classical Skt. the root sru is used 
exclusively with Parasm. terminations; but in the epics the 
Atm. forms are remarkably common. The Parasm. form (§ro$yasi) 
occurs in Avi. II. 5. Epic examples of Atm. are 

Ram. (Gorr.) 5. 23, 18: Ramasya dhanusah sabdam srosyase 
ghoranisvanam, 

Ibid. 5. 69. 26: na cirac chrosyase dhvanim. (Note that the 
final of sro§yase is prosodically long hem) 

Other examples are: MBh. 9. 105, 107; 7. 2725; 13. 1119; 14. 
424; Ram. (Gorr.) 2. 120. 22; 5. 23. 18. 

Use of Parasmaipada for Atmanepada 
10. aprccha (Imp. 2nd pers. sing.) 

aprccha putrakrtakan harinan drumams ca. — Pratima. V. 11. 

Metri causa for dprcchasva, the only form possible in classical 
Skt. Even in the epics the only Parasm. form used is apparently 
the Imp. 2nd pers. sing. The epic example quoted in PW. is 

MBh. 14. 403: aprccha Kurusardula gamanam Dvarakam prati. 
Svapna. 16 dprcchdmi occurs in a prose passage. It is to be noted 
that the sentence containing this word rests on the authority of 
one ms. only, and is not essential to the context; it may therefore 
be corrected or deleted, as deemed advisable. 

11. upalapsyati 

tam hatva ka ihopalapsyati cirarh svair duskrtair jlvitam. — 
Dutagh. verse 8. 

In classical Skt. the root upa+labh is never used with any but 
Atm. terminations. The epics contain examples of Parasm. The 
Mahabharata examples are 

MBh. 7. 3070: na te buddhivyabhlcaram upalapsyanti 
Pandavah, 

Ibid. 1. 1046: tatha yad upalapsyami. 

12-14. parisvaja, parisvajati, pari§vajdmi 

(a) gadham parisvaja sakhe. — Avi. VI. 1. 

(b) drstir na trpyati parisvajatlva sangam. — Avi. III. 17. 

(c) putrarh piteva ca parisvajati prahrstah. — Avi. IV. 8, 

(d) parisvajami gadham tvam. — Bala. II. 9. 
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Examples a, b and d are metrically conditioned; in example c 
the Parasm. appears to have been used on the analogy of the other 
forms. The present reading in example c is based on the authority 
of two mss. Compare example d with Madhyama. verse 22: 
parisvajasva gadharh mam, where metre does not stand in the way 
of the Atm. form. Only epic examples are available for the use of 
Parasm. 

MBh. 4. 513 : parisvajati Paficall madhyamam Pandunandanam, 

Ram. 3. 38. 16: Sita yam ca hrsta parisvajet.' 

Change of Conjugation 43 
15-16. vljanti; vijantah (pres. part.) 

snehal lumpati pallavan na ca punar vljanti yasyarh bhayat 

vljanto malayanila api karair asprstabaladruma. — Abhi. III. 1. 

Metri causa for classical vljayanti and vljayantah, from vlj to 
fan or to cool by fanning. Epic examples of the use of vlj as a 
root of the first or sixth class are 

Hariv. 13092: vljanti balavyajanaih, 

MBh. 7. 307: jalenatyarthasltena vijantah punyagandhina. 

Irregular Feminine Participle 
17. rudanti- 

svairasano Drupadarajasutam rudantlm. — Dutav. verse 12. 

The classical form is rudatl. But in the epics the form rudantl 
is particularly common, whenever metrical conditions call for it. 

MBh. 2. 2249: tatha bruvantirh karunam rudantlm; 

Ram. 2. 40. 29: susruve cagratah strinam rudantinam maha- 
svanah, 

Ibid. 2. 40. 44: tatha rudantlm Kausalyam. 

Other examples are: MBh. 3. 2686; Ram. 2. 40. 29; 3. 51. 
42; 5.26.42. 

Irregular Absolutive 
18. gjhya 

vyadhamosmam grhya caparh karena. — Dutagh. verse 20. 
It is unthinkable that this form could be used by any poet of 
the classical period. In the epics, however, it is regularly substi- 

43 This may be regarded as the use of the simplex for the causative. 
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tuted for grhitvd whenever metre requires it. See Whitney's Sans* 
krit Grammar, § 990a. Other irregular absolutives like this used 
in the epics are : arcya, iksya, usya, tyajya, plavya, etc. Of these 
grhya is the commonest. Holtzmann cites thirteen examples from 
the Mahabharata, adding that there are many more; Bohtlingk 
(op. cit.) mentions nearly twenty examples from the Ramayana. 

Simplex for the Causative 
19. sravati 

sarais channa mfirgah sravati dhanur ugrarh saranadlm. — 
Paiica. IL 22. 

In epic Skt. the simplex is frequently used for the causative 
stem: Holtzmann (to Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, § 1041) 
mentions vetsyami (for vedayisyami) , veda (for vedaya), ramantl 
(for ramayanti), abhivddata (for abhivadayata) , cudita (for codita), 
etc. I have not been able to trace a specific use of sravati for 
sravayati. 

20. vimoktukdma- 

bhuyah paravyasanam etya vimoktukama. — Avi. I. 6. 
Metri causa for vimocayitukama. See the preceding. Specific 
use is not traceable elsewhere. 

Irregular Compounds 
21. sarvarajfiah (Ace. plu.) 

utsadayisyann iva sarvarajfiah. — Dutav. verse 9. 

Used irregularly for sarvardjan, though not conditioned metri- 
cally. The reading is based apparently on the authority of three 
mss. The epics contain quite a considerable number of similar 
formations. Thus, MBh. 4. 527 Matsyardjnah; ibid. 1. 169 
Matsyardjna; ibid. 9. 2756 Yaksardjna; ibid. 14. 1997 Dharmara- 
jnd. — Avi. p. 110 we have Kakirajne instead of the grammatically 
correct Kasirajaya. This must be set down as the error of a 
copyist, for we have in the very same play the correct compounds 
Sauvirardjena, and Sauvirardja-Kdsirdjau (Avi. p. 11); and 
there is nothing, as far as I can see, that can be added in justifica- 
tion of the use of an incorrect form in a prose passage 43 *. 

433 [Except that the language was, to this author, too much a living thing 
to be comprest in a grammarian's straight-jacket. F. E.] 
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22. vyudhoras- 

vyudhora vajramadhyo gajavrsabhagatir lambaplnamsabahuh. 
— Madhyama. verse 26. 

Metri causa for vyudhoraska-, which is required according to 
Pan. 5. 4. 151, and found used in Raghu. 1. 13 and Kumara. 6. 51, 
as also in the MBh. and Ram. But the MBh. supplies itself a 
precedent for the use of the unaugmented stem vyudhoras, cf . MBh. 
1. 2740, 4553. 

23. tulyadharma- 

evam lokas tulyadharmo vananam. — Svapna. VI. 10. 

All three mss. of the drama read tulyadharmo. According to 
Pan. 5. 4. 124 dharma at the end of a Bahuvrihi compound becomes 
dharman, a rule which is strictly observed in classical Skt. But in 
epics dharman is used freely also in Tatpurusa compounds and, 
vice versa, dharma in Bahuvrihi compounds. Holtzmann cites 

MBh. 12. 483: rajan viditadharmo 'si. 

The emendation tulyadharmo, suggested by the editor is un- 
called for. 

Irregular Syntactical Combination 
24. Use of yadi with cet 

istarii ced ekacittanam yady agnih sadhayisyati. — Avi. IV. 7. 

This pleonasm (of which I have not seen any instances in classical 
Skt.) is, I think, to be traced also to the epics, from which here are 
two instances: 

Ram. 2. 48. 19: Kaikayya yadi ced rajyam; 

MBh. 1. 4203: yady asti ced dhanam sarvam. 

This combination of yadi and cet recurs in a prose passage of 
another drama of this group (Pratijna. p. 70). And though the 
reading of the text is based on the concordant readings of three . 
mss., the combination seems harsh, and hardly appropriate in 
prose. 

Anomalous Formations 

We shall now proceed to consider certain anomalous formations 
for which there seems to be neither grammatical justification nor 
literary authority. 
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25. pratyayati 

na pratyayati sokarta. — Abhi. II. 24. 

Ganapati Sastri explains it as prati+a-j-ayati (from Rt. ay to 
go). To me it seems to be merely a confusion between the simplex 
pratyeti and the causative pratyayayati; or rather a haplological 
contraction of pratyayayati with the meaning of the simplex. A 
similar ungrammatical contraction appears to be the one to be 
discussed next. 

26. sama&vasitum 

Lankam abhyupayami bandhu'sahitah Sltam samasvasitum. — 
Abhi. VI. 19. 

This is a clear case of a poet's compromise between samahiasitum 
and sama&vasayitum. 

The irregularity to be discussed next appears to be as arbitrary 
as the last two. 

27. Stem yudh as masc. 

maharnavabhe yudhi nasayami. — Svapna. V. 13. 

As the adjective maharnavabhe in this pada shows, the author 
treats the word yudh as a masculine noun. But it always appears 
as a feminine word in literature, and is quoted as such by 
lexicographers. 

In addition to the above, Pandit Ganapati Sastri mentions 
three other metrical forms as irregular. They are indeed irregular 
in so far that the formations are ungrammatical. But they appear 
to have been accepted in the literary dialect as good Sanskrit. The 
Pandit objects to the Atm. use of rusyate (Panca. II. 45). The 
Parasm. occurs, as a matter of fact, in Panca. I. 38 and II. 58, 67 
in verse and in Madhyama. p. 18 in prose; moreover in Panca. 

I. 38 the Parasm. form is not metrically necessary. In spite of all 
this the Atm. form is not wrong. Whitney cites it with E+ in his 
list of Sanskrit roots, and according to Apte's dictionary (s. v. 
ru§) the form rusyate does occur, though 'rarely'. It is thus plain 
that it was a current form. The Atm. of abhikankse (Pratijfia. 

II. 4) is common in the epics; but even for the classical dialect, 
the dictionaries' cite the root as Ubhayapadin. The imp. 2nd 
sing, unnamaya (Pratima. IV. 16 = VII. 7) is also included by the 
editor in his list of solecisms. But namayati is cited by Whitney 
with the mark U. S. + ; while PW. quotes both namayati and 
namayati, adding 'mit prapp. angeblich nur namayati'. 
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Index of verses that have been shown to contain solecisms. 44 

Svapna. V. 5, 13; VI. 10 

Pratijfla. I. 3, 11 

Paiica. II. 22, 48 

Avi. I. 6; III. 17; IV. 7, 8; VI. 1 

Bala. II. 9, 11; III. 14; V. 19 

Madhyama. v. 26 

Diitav. vv. 9, 12 

Dutagh. vv. 8, 20 

Abhi. II. 24; III. 1; VI. 19 

Pratima. III. 8; V. 11 

Of the twentyi-seveii solecisms dealt with above, three (nos. 
25, 26 and 27) are anomalous and peculiar to these dramas; two 
(nos. 19 and 20) belong to a class not unrepresented in the epics; 
but the remaining twenty-two were shown to be specifically 
traceable to the epics themselves. Now of these twenty-two 
some may again be nothing more than instances of individual 
caprice; others may be the results of lapsus memorise, in other 
words, pure and simple blunders. But it would be, in my opinion, 
quite wrong to hold that they are all of a form purely arbitrary. 
And what is of moment is that for the majority of them it would 
be impossible to find authority in classical works. It seems to 
me beyond all doubt certain that the author derives his sanction 
for their use from a class of works different from the dramas of 
the classical epoch; they involve the deliberate exercise of a 
liberty which may justly be regarded as the prerogative of the 
rhapsodists. 

Here follows a list of solecisms selected from the above and 
arranged in the order corresponding to the degree of certainty 
with which it can be said of them that they lie outside the range 
of the license enjoyed by classical dramatists: the effacement of 
hiatus in putreti and Avantyddhipateh; the absolutive grhya; the 
Atmanepada of gamisye; the compound sarvarajnah; the At- 
manepada of prcchase; the Parasmaipada of apfccha, pari§vaja(ti) , 
and parisvajdmi; and the fern. part, rudantlm. 



" It should be noted that the solecisms occur not only in the dramas which 
derive their plot from the epics and the Puranas, but also in the dramas of 
which the plot is drawn from other sources. No solecisms have been found 
in Karna., Uru. and Cam. 

9 JAOS 41 
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I am not oblivious of the fact that the classical rule allowed 
the use of ma§a for masa, provided the metrical norm was ob- 
served; but I am fully persuaded that no playwright of the 
classical age, who aspired not to pass for an ignoramus, would, 
to such a degree, indulge in a license which was little more than 
an unequivocal confession of incompetence. If, therefore, we 
attempted to find for our group of plays a place within the frame- 
work of the classical drama, we should first have to account for 
this apparent reaction from the tradition of the classical drama 
implied by the occurrence of the solecisms pointed out above. 

Summary 

The foregoing investigation leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that the Sanskrit of the verses included in these xlramas, which 
differs in certain minute particulars from the Sanskrit of the 
classical drama, reflects a stage of literary development preceding 
the classical drama, which culminates in the works of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti. But our conclusions regarding the Prakrit of 
these dramas, which formed the subject of the first Study, con- 
verged to the same point. They revealed in an equally forcible 
manner a stage of development of the Middle Indian dialects 
older than that preserved in the classical drama. While the 
Prakrit betrays its affinities with the Prakrit of the fragments of 
Asvaghosa's dramas, the Sanskrit of the metrical portions of our 
plays is found to be linked with the language of the epics. 

I will not venture to draw any definite chronological conclu- 
sions regarding the dramas from these divergences and affinities, 
nor attempt to account for them here. I shall content myself 
for the present with having stated the facts of the case. 

Post-scriptum. It should have been made clear that the 
references to the Svapnavasavadatta follow the pagination and 
the text of the second edition of the play, Trivandrum 1915. 



